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COURSE OF STUDY 



Home Economics 

Alice Peloubet Norton 



In almost every place where cooking has 
been introduced it has been something 
apart by itself, with no relation to the 
other work of the school. If it is to be 
made of the most value in the training of 
the child it must become an integral part 
of the work. An attempt to bring this 
about has been made in the Fifth and Sixth 
Grades, where the cooking is a part of the 
nature study, and is kept in close relation 
to the history and geography (see grade 
outlines). Taught in this way the work 
becomes a mode of self-expression which 
adds to the clearness of the images in the 
child's mind. 

In the Sixth Grade the experiment is 
under way of giving part of the cooking 
lesson in French, thus aiding the children 
who are studying this language to become 
easily familiar with French words and 
phrases, because used in connection with 
their activities. The results of the experi- 
ment will be recorded in the March 
Course of Study. 

Pedagogic School: Each lesson in the 
pedagogic school is devoted partly to a 
general discussion of the food materials 
studied, with experiments to determine 
their nature, and partly to the actual cook- 
ery of the foods. 

Some of the experiments which have 
been used during the last few weeks are 
here given : 

I. Test for sugar. 

i. Dip the end of a clean glass stirring rod 
in some glucose. Dissolve the glucose that ad- 
heres in a very little water. Add 5 c. c. of dilute 
copper sulphate solution and 5 c. c. of strong po- 
tassium hydrate solution, or enough to dissolve 
the precipitate formed. Boil for a moment. 
Compare with the result obtained by boiling 
the same amounts of copper sulphate and po- 



tassium hydrate solutions without the glucose. 
The mixture of copper sulphate and potassium 
hydrate is known as Fehling solution. 

II. Change of cane sugar to glucose. 

1. Repeat the last experiment, using a little 
cane sugar instead of the glucose. 

2. Take about 5 c. c. of a solution of sugar, 
add ten drops of hydrochloric acid and boil for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Then neutralize the 
solution with sodium carbonate and test as be- 
fore. 

3. Test 10 c. c. of milk for sugar. 

III. Change of starch to dextrin and sugar. 
Heat carefully in an evaporator about 5 grams 

of powdered starch, with constant stirring. 
After heating for about ten minutes, let the 
dish cool, add water, and boil. Filter the mix- 
ture, and to a small portion of the filtrate add 
twice its bulk of alcohol. To the remainder 
of the filtrate add 1 c. c. of hydrochloric acid, 
and boil until a drop of the liquid taken out 
gives no color with a drop of iodine solution. 
Neutralize the solution with sodium carbonate, 
and test for sugar. 

IV. Change of starch to sugar by the action 
of saliva. 

To 5 c. c. of thin starch paste, in a test tube, 
dad an equal amount of saliva. After two or 
three minutes test a small portion for sugar as 
in the previous experiments. If no result is ob- 
tained, try again at the end of five minutes. 

In the cookery a special attempt has 
been made to show the underlying prin- 
ciples and to group similar recipes to- 
gether under one head. The principles 
of cookery are few and simple, and are 
only repeated in different form in the 
multiplicity of "dishes" made. In select- 
ing the rules to be used care has been ex- 
ercised to take those which best illustrate 
the principle involved. Whenever there 
is an apparent violation of this principle 
the reason for it must be carefully ex- 
plained. In the preparation of both egg 
and meat dishes, for example, the principle 
is that of albumen cookery. Soft custard, 
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creamy eggs, stewed meat — all illustrate 
well the use of the low temperature. 
Roasting and broiling of meat, and the 
making of omelet, each requiring a high 
temperature at the beginning, would seem 
directly to violate the rules laid down, until 
it is seen that the mass of material is not 
raised above the required temperature 
(8o° C), and that the outside layers are sac- 
rificed for definite reasons. 

The work for February will include gel- 
atine dishes, with a review of custards; 
vegetable soups; combinations of starch 
and albumen, in cream tapioca, chocolate 
cream pudding (prepared with corn starch), 
and macaroni or rice scalloped with cheese. 
One lesson will be given to the observa- 
tion of a class in cookery, and the method 
of teaching it will be discussed. 

Some of the recipes used are given be- 
low: 

Custard 
General rule: 
i cup milk. 
2 tablespoons sugar. 
I egg. 

% teaspoon of flavoring. 
Speck of salt. 
This may be made into soft custard, baked 
custard, or steamed custard, according to the 
method of cooking. 

Soft Custard: Heat the milk in the double 
boiler. Beat the egg slightly and add the sugar 
and salt. Pour the hot milk gradually upon 
the mixture, return to the double boiler, and 
cook, with constant stirring, till the custard 
thickens, and will heap up on the spoon. Strain 
immediately into a cold dish and flavor. 

Precaution : Do not over-cook, or the custard 
will curdle. Keep the water in the double 
boiler just below the boiling point. (A vigor- 
ous beating with a Dover egg-beater will often 
restore the smooth texture to a slightly curdled 
custard.) Do not beat the eggs too light. 

Variations : Caramel custard may be made 
by boiling the sugar with an equal amount of 
water, without stirring, till a light brown color 
is reached, and adding this to the hot milk 
before combining with the egg. For chocolate 
custard, melt % ounce of chocolate with i table- 
spoon of water and I tablespoon of the sugar, 



and add to the milk before combining it with 
the egg and the remaining sugar. 

Two egg yolks may be substituted for the 
whole egg. A white custard may be made by 
using two whites of egg in place of the whole 
egg. This is usually steamed by filling cups 
with the mixture and setting them in a pan of 
hot water on the stove, covering, and cooking 
till firm, without stirring. 

Baked custard may be made by mixing the 
given ingredients and baking in a moderate oven 
until the mixture is firm, and a knife-blade 
thrust into it will come out clean. 

Cream of Tomato Soup 
i can tomatoes. 
2 teaspoons sugar. 

1 teaspoon salt. 
% cup flour. 

2 tablespoons butter, 
i quart milk. 

Add the salt and sugar to the tomatoes and 
cook till soft; mix flour and butter together and 
stir into the tomato; cook five minutes more, 
strain and cool. When cold, add the cold milk, 
heat and serve. 

(The cooling of the tomato is for the pur- 
pose of preventing the curdling of the soup.) 

In giving the lesson on cream soups, 
several different kinds should be chosen, 
and the pupils, by comparing the differ- 
ent recipes, should deduce a general rule. 
It will be seen that in all cases the princi- 
ple is that of a white sauce, generally with 
the addition of a vegetable. The amount 
of flour used will depend on the thickening 
power of the vegetable, that is, on the 
amount of starch which it contains. The 
flour cannot be omitted (except where a 
starchy vegetable is cooked for hours, as 
in the case of split-pea soup made in the 
Aladdin oven) for the vegetable and liquid 
tend to separate. 

Cooking in the Primary Grades 
Flora J. Cooke 

Milk: In comparing their own winter 
foods with the chief food of the Eskimos 
the children will be interested in discov- 



